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For the Port Folio. that I look into Grotius, Puffendorf, or 
THE DAY. Vattel. The law of nations means, 
either the practice, or the rights, of 
BY DAVID DIARY. nations; the practice I hold to be obli- 
No. 12. gatory upon none; the rights, upon all. 
Expende Annibalem. But, if the rights of nations be obliga- 
eal tory upon all; if every nation may law- 
Aen fully be required to respect, to give 
¢ HE tendency of measures, taken | Place to, the rights of another, and if 


by a neutral state, for its own in- 
terest, which [measures] are not for- 
bidden by the law of nations, is not a 
just cause of complaint, or of quarrel, 
or of rupture.—Such is one of the 
‘clear and just positions’ of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, preceding an at- 
tempt at ‘ a calm and correct review of 
some principal circumstances in the 
history of the conduct of Great-Britain, 
towards neutrals, during the last four- 
teen years; and, by the assistance of 
which calm and correct review, ‘ it is de- 
sired, to animate the American people 
to a perseverance in right, and to dis- 
suade our British friends from all repe- 
titions of wrong.’ 

I will subsequently review the calm 
and correct reviewer; but, in the first 
instance, I propose to pay a more than 
cursory attention, to the clear and just 
position that I have been at the pains 
to transcribe. 

This position is conversant in three 
opics of inquiry ; the rights of neutrals, 
he rights of belligerents, and the law 
of nations. With respect to the law 
bf nations, I must observe, that it is for 

formation only, and not for decisions, 
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there be no inequality in this respect; 
if, in short, the belligerent and the neu- 
tral stand on the same ground; then, 
what becomes of the ‘ clear and jus¢ 
position?’ The tendency of mea- 
sures, taken by a zeutral state, for tts 
own interest, is not a just cause of com- 
flaint, or of quarrel, or of rupfiture.’— 
I confess, that I have some doubts of 
the justice of this clear and just posi- 
tion; I confess, that it does appear to 
me in the shape of a possible case, that 
measures, or the tendency of mea- 
sures, may bea just cause of the soft ef- 
forts of complaint, thé wartath of guar- 
rel, or even the violenge’ of rupfiture 5 
but, setting hypothesis asitte; and tak- 
ing it as we find it, what becomes of it, 
clear and just as it is! 

The rights of all nations, and of na- 
tions in all conditions, are of equal va- 
lidity ; and, therefore, the Validity of 
the rights of a belligerent is equal to 
that of the rights of a neutral: it fol- 
lows, that if the tendency of measures, 
taken by a neutral state, for its own in- 
terest, is not a just cause of complaint, 
of quarrel, or of rupture, then, by the 
Strictest necessity, ‘ The tendency of 
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measures, taken by a belligerent state, 
for its own interest, is not a just cause 
of complaint, or of quarrel, or of rupf- 
ture. The question therefore is, what 
cause of rupture, quarrel, or complaint, 
can America allege against Greai Bri- 
tain?—Great Britain is a state, a 
state belligerent; a state belligerent has 
equal rights with a staée nenivaly and, 
to dispense, therefore, with a needless 
adjective, the position is, that § the ten- 
dency of measures, taken by a state, for 
its own interest, is not a just cause of 
complaint. What just cause of com- 
plaint, then, is there against Great Bri- 
tain? We have, to be sure, a very im- 
portant clause, prescribing, that the 
measures taken by the state, must be 
such as are for its own interest; but, is 
Great Britain to be charged with tak- 
ing measures that are not jor zts own 
interest? or, does the ‘ law of nations’ 
invest, in foreign states, ‘a just cause of 
complaint, or of quarrel, or of rupture,’ 


when a state takes measures not /or its 


own interest ? 

For the sake of simplification, I have 
forborne to repeat that other clause of 
the position, by which it is provided, 
that the measures, the tendency of 
which is no just cause of complaint, &c. 
must be such as ‘ are not forbidden by 
_the law of nations.” My view of the 
law of nations is already before my rea- 
der; and, according to this, the clause 
is not essential: a measure forbidden 
by the law-of nations must be one con- 
traveninge the natural or conventional 
rights of nations; and, that a measure, 
against which there is no just cause of 
complaint, must be of this description, 
it cannot, I think, be necessary to pre- 
mise. 

But, as I have hinted, I am far from 
allowing, that this clear and just posi- 
tion is so just as it is clear. I deny 
that the tendency of measures, taken by 
a neutral or delligerent state, for its own 
interest, though not forbidden by the 
Faw of nations, cannot be a just cause of 
, complaint, or of quarrel, or of rupture. 
I deny it, whether my denial go to fa- 
vour the arguments of Great Britain or 
of America. Fiat justitia, ruat celum. 
I can see, indeed, that the assertion of 
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it is made with a view to the support of 
American pretensions; but, I take a 
higher and a better ground: I deny it, 
in the name of universal reason. 

The argument of the reviewer is one 
of that unfortunate class, which proves 
too much. By its assertion, it is in- 
tended to be made out, that no acts, no 
pursuits (acts and pursuits consistent 
with the natural or conventional rights 
of America) can furnish just cause of 
complaint,or of guarrel, or of rupture, to 
Great Britain; and I have shown, that, 
admitting this, it must follow, that no 
acts, no pursuits, consistent with the 
natural or conventional rights of Great 
Britain, can furnish just cause of cozm- 
flaint, of quarrel, or of rufiture, to 
America. But, both the one and the 
other of these propositions are false. 
Whenever the acts or fursutts of any 
country, however consistent wiih the na- 
tural or conventional rights of that coun- 
try, interfere with the acts or pursuits of 
another country, consistent with the na- 
tural or conventional rights of that other 
country, there is just cause of complaint, 
and there may be just cause of quarrel, 
and of rupture. 

Among the natural rights of nations, 
are neutral rights; and | hope I shall be 
allowed to add, that there are also de//:- 

gerent rights. The rights of a bellige- 
rent are those of taking all measures 
that can overthrow, or tend to over- 
throw, his enemy. These are the law- 
ful, the moral, the unimpeachable rights 
of war; the rights of a belligerent; and 
the rights of a belligerent, we have 
seen, are as sacred as those of a neutral. 
But, is it not easily supposable, that 
these rights, sacred as they are, may 
interfere with others no less sacred? 
in other words, that the rights of a bel- 
ligerent may clash with those of a neu- 
tral? I will give a familiar example. 
I find that, during market-hours, chains 
are stretched across those streets which 
open on the market-place. By the use 
of these chains, much convenience is 
afforded to the dealers and frequenters 
of the market. To stretch them across 
the street, therefore, is an unimpeach- 
able market-right. On the other hand, 
I also have a right, alike unimpeach- 
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able, to spur my palfrey, at all hours, 
upon my lawful business, through every 
street of this good city, without let or 
hindrance. Is it not obvious then, that 
the market-right, however unimpeach- 
able, clashes with the passenger’s right, 
equally unimpeachable? and does not 
this clash, of rights equally unimpeach- 
able, occur throughout the whole social 
system?! and is not the control of such 
rights alike the object of the reign of 
violence and of the reign of law? 

I delay no longer to assume, as an in- 
controvertible position, that the rights 
of a belligerent are those of taking all 
measures that can overthrow, or tend to 
overthrow, his enemy. Such measures, 
I might say, cannot but belong to the 
class so favourably treated by the re- 
viewer; they must be measures, con- 
sidered at least, for the interest of the 
state by which they are taken ; and the 
state, I presume, is to be allowed ano- 
ther little right, that of judging of its 
own interest. But, neither these mea- 
sures, nor the tendency of these mea- 
sures, according to the argument put 
into my hands, can be a just cause of com- 
jilaint, or of quarrel, or of rupfiture. 

Willing, however, to have a better 
argument then this, and believing my- 
self not hardly pushed for it, I venture 
to detain the question still from rest. 
Among the natural rights of a neutral, 
that of a free commerce is, at the least, 
as indisputable as the rest- A neutral 
has a natural right to sail to what 
port he will, to carry what goods he 
will, uncoerced, unquestioned, by any 
man: in a word, to the unmolested en- 
joyment of all his natural prerogatives. 
But, so have I, to spur my palfrey, 
from one end of Third-street, to the 
other. The passage of me and my pal- 
frey, however, is incompatible with the 
market-right; and the right of a neutral 
may be incompatible with the right of 
a belligerent. 

In this state of the argument, I shall 
take leave to make, what I think, a 
leading remark. Those who talk of 
the rights of neutrals are in danger of 
falling into the same error with those 
who, some time since, talked of the 
rights of man, unalienable and impre- 
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scriptible. God forbid that I should 
discredit-iIn man, or in neutral nations, 
the existence of rights, unalienable and 
imprescriptible! but, the sophism con- 
sists in this, that it is forgotten, that all 
the rights of one cannot be allowed, tothe 
prejudice of all the rights of another. 
Pursued under this delusion, the practi- 
cal consequence can only be, the viola- 
tion of rights on this side, for the undue 
gratification of those on that. The 
claim of neutral rights, therefore, may 
be carried to such an extent, as to rank, 
in theory among the errors, and in 
practice among the crimes, of the age 
in which we live. 

Now, what is that neutral right of 
America, which Great Britain attempts 
to control? “precisely that on the inde- 
feasible nature of which I have in- 
sisted, her free commerce. And, why 
does Great Britain attempt to control 
it? because it interferes with her del- 
ligerent right, the belligerent right of 
overthrowing her enemy. Nothing can 
be more clear than the neutral right ; 
but is that right more clear than the 
belligerent ! 

The.question here reduces itself, I 
think, to a very narrow compass. We 
find two rights, equally just in their 
origin, but incompatible in their exer- 
cise. Are we at a loss for a «determi- 
nation! Can we be so rash as to say, 
that because they are equally just in 
their origin, therefore they must be 
equally just in every subsequent view ? 
This is sophistry. Our judgment is to 
be guided, not by any view of a part of 
the circumstances, but by that of the 
whole. It is the whole of the circum- 
stances that make the case. The ori- . 
ginal justice is but a part. 

The truth is, that were we to pro- 
ceed upon abstract principles, we 
should never make anend. They weigh 
the same on either side. Says the one, 
unless I control the commerce of the 
neutral (that commerce benefiting my 
enemy), I surrender a part of my bel- 
ligerent rights ; a surrender which can- 
not be reconciled with common sense, 
and which would bring into disrepute 
my understanding. Says the other, un- 
less. I persist in a free commerce (that 
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commerce benefiting myself), I sur. 
render a part of my neutral rights, &c. 
&c. Each, too, contends, that its mea- 
sures, and the tendency of its measures, 
are for its own interest, and therefore no 
just cause of complaint, or of quarrel, 
or of rupture. 

In such an extremity, what is to be 
done? I know of no appeal, except to 
affection, to accommodation, or to force. 
Affection would command the bellige- 
rent to abandon, not his right, but the 
exercise of his right, in favour of the 
neutral, or the neutral, in favour of the 
belligerent. Accommodation, mutual 
sacrifices; and force, give ali to the 
strongest. 

Thus far, I have been at issue with 
the principle of the reviewer; with his 
clear and just position: 1 am now to 
meet his facts; his cad/m and correct re- 
view. How far the review is correct, 
and how far it is to his purpose, we shall 
not be long without discerning; its 
calmness requires some previous ex- 
planation. If calmness consist in the 
use of holiday and lady terms, such as 
our British friends, and kinder nations, 
the reviewer has the heart of a lamb, 
and his ink is without gall; but, if, to 
be calm, a man must be dispassionate, 
if his feelings should be zm eguilbrio; 
then the review and the reviewer are 
any thing but calm. It is not enough 
that he expresses, or breathes, every 
thing disadvantageous to the character 
of Great Britain, as it respects her con- 
duct toward America, but he volunteers 
his decision upon that toward France, 
in the great question of the origin of 
the war of the French revolution. A 
decision of no manner of importance, as 
it respects the neutral rights. of Ame- 
rica; but of much, as it discovers to us 
his own temper. 

The review contains the recapitula- 
tion of certain acts, done by Great Bri- 
tain, in the exercise of the reai or pre- 
tended rights of a belligerent; real, as 
I maintain, on the principle I have al- 
ready laid down; pretended, as it must 
ve the object of the reviewer to show. 

From all benefit, however, of my doc- 
trine of belligerent rights, I first form- 
ally and solemnly exclude the British 
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act of impressing, on board American 
vessels; and I am decidedly of opinion, 
that every person engaged in the per- 
petration, or attempt at perpetration of, 
that act, ought to be made amenable to 
the American tribunals, on a charge, ac- 
cording to circumstances, of assault, or 
of assault and battery. Nothing but the 
want of force, to put the law into execu- 
tion, can be assigned for its neglect. The 
offence is definite, and undeniable. 

I separate the act of impressing from 
that of controling neutral trade, whe- 
ther by blockade, suspension, detention, 
or capture; and, while I support the 
second, I pass the most unqualified con- 
demnation on the first. That I may 
place this question on grounds satisfac- 
tory to myself, on grounds which, in 
my own judgment, cannot be shaken ; I 
shall state the arguments on which I 
rely, and which are not always those of 
the reviewer. 

‘ Our injuries,’ under this head, says 
the reviewer, ‘ are incessant, and infi- 
nitely vexatious. —Of this there cannot 
be a doubt; and the only remedy is in 
the total abolition of the practice. 

I.‘ Black men, who could not be mis- 
taken for British subjects, have been 
impressed out of our vessels.’—Black 
men may be British subjects. The jet 
of the argument is, that they ‘ have 
been impressed out of our vessels.’ 

II. —* Also, men of various foreign 
nations, whose pronunciation proved 
they were not British.’ Many British 
subjects have a foreign language for 
their native tongue; many others can 
speak a foreign language and affect a 
foreign accent. I do not mean to 
deny, that British officers commit irre- 
rularities; but, the jet of the argument 
is, that these men ‘ have been im- 
pressed out of our vessels.’ 

III. * Our own citizens, with written 
protections, have been impressed out of 
our own vessels, in a foreign port.’— 
‘ Foreign seamen, with foreign protec- 
tions, from their own neutral govern- 
ments, have been pressed from on board 
our vessels.’—* British officers under- 
take to pronounce upon the insufficiency 
of our official protections, which are not 
counterfeit: they say, they are issued 
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upon wrong ground, or insufficient evi- 
dence. If so, it. lies with the British 
government, to treat with ours for re- 
medy ; not with a British naval officer, 
to pronounce upon a certificate of our 
collectors, issued on lawful evidence. 
If there is an evil, ora wrong, we ought 
to be ready to correct it; but an officer 
of the British navy cannot annul the 
acts of our civil officers, on prescribed 
and formal evidence. Let a British 
officer do what he may, lawfully, we are 
to respect his commission, and seek re- 
dress of his government. So of our 
officers.’—This is all very right; but 
certain observations present themselves, 
evincing, that to dwell on abuses is to 
weaken the argument. Our business 
is with the act itself, in its purest form; 
for, if the act be sufferable, its abuses are 
very excusable. 

‘ Our own citizens, with written pro- 
tections, have been impressed.” Lower 
down, it is charged, that ‘ natives of fo- 
reign countries [not British], natura- 
lized in America, have been impressed ;’ 
but natives of foreign countries, natura- 
lized in America, are, I presume, our 
own citizens; so that this is no addi- 
tional grievance. ‘ Foreign seamen, 
with foreign protections, have been im- 
pressed,’ and ‘ British officers under- 
take to pronounce upon the insufficiency 
of our official protections,’ and, gene- 
rally, I suspect, of adi protections. 
Now, on the other hand, it appears, on 
the face of the record, that there are 
such things as counterfeit protections, 
and does any man suppose, that there 
are not official protections, ‘ issued upon 
wrong ground, or insufficient evidence? 
On the one side, it is intolerable that a 
foreign officer should not pay the most 
unqualified respect to the official acts of 
an independent state; on the other, I 
believe that the papers, purporting to be 
seamen’s firotections, too often deserve, 
from their intrinsic character, no 
respect at all. British officers must 
cease to impress, or they must impress 
according to their judgment, and they 
will impress according to their /lea- 
sure, 


IV. Examples of peculiar hardship 


are nugatory.—-1. ‘ Seamen have been 
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impressed out of vessels in distress by 
leak, though turned away from a near 
blockaded port, and though they had 
protections.’——2. ‘ Vessels, manifestly 
short-handed, have been weakened 
more by impressment.’—3. ‘ Seamen 
have been impressed within our own ju- 
jurisdiction.—4. ‘ Impressed’ Ameri- 
cans have been brought into our ports 
in British ships, and forcibly carried 
away by them.’— 5. * Our neutral sea- 
men have been induced sometimes, and 
sometimes impressed, into the service 
of Great Britain, when she was at war 
with our allies, or with powers with 
which we were at peace.—6. ‘ The 
mere and strict right of search for ene- 
mies’ goods, and contraband of war, 
and for military enemies, is often used 
to effect impressments of seamen from 
American vessels.’—7. * Impressments 
are often accompanied by rudeness and 
violence, and abuse of our country, na- 
tion, and government, from the offi- 
cers of the British crown.’—Not a tit- 
tle of this adds any thing to the strength 
of the case, which must be derived @ 
friori, and not from any particular facts. 
1. It is impossible to be accountable for 
the brutality of fetty felting officers, 
who wield Jove’s thunder. It is equally 
impossible to calculate on the degree 
in which those who are injured will 
sometimes magnify the story of their 
wrongs. As to the rest, it involves the 
question of protections, which we have 
already discussed, and that of the right 
of blockade, which is not before us. 
2. If the act of impressing be right, 
then the ‘ manifest’ short-handedness of 
the vessel is beneath consideration. A 
short-handed British frigate, or a Bri- - 
tish frigate in behalf of a short-handed 
British navy, may impress from a short- 
handed American. 3. It is silly to talk 
of Americans impressed ‘ within our 
own jurisdiction.’ The deck ofan Ame- 
rican ship, unless when in a foreign 
port, is always ‘ within our own juris- 
diction.’ 4. That impressed Americans, 
brought into our ports, should be car- 
ried away again, and that, if they will 
not go voluntarily,they should be carried 
away forcibly, are but natural conse- 
quences. 5. That ‘ our neutral seamen’ 
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should sometimes be induced to enter 
the service of Great Britain, when she 
is at war, cannot be much more repre- 
hensible, that the British dedligerent sea- 
Men are sometimes induced to enter 
the service and the employ of America; 
and that they are sometimes zmpressed, 
when she is at war, &c. is no aggrava- 
tion of the evil, because, ‘ neutral sea- 
men’ do not fall faster than others amid 
the enemy’s shot, nor suffer more in 
his prisons. 6. If the act of impres- 
sing be right, that it is often effected 
through the medium of the right of 
search, &c. is not worth a moment’s at- 
tention. 7. That impressing should be 
accompanied by rudeness, and violence, is 
no more than I always conjectured ; and 
that rudeness, and violence, should be ac- 
companied by aduse, is a fact which, 
though set in the emphatic place of the 
reviewer's array, ought not to exceed 
our most moderate calculation. Even 
the reviewer himself, who, so far from 
being rude and violent, is calm and cor- 
rect, is not a little abusive, as we shall 
yet see. 

V. But, if these arguments be weak, 
there is one, employed by the reviewer 
and by others, against which I must al- 
together protest.—$ British seamen, un- 
der a written contract to perform a 
lawful peace-voyage, in an American 
vessel, have been impressed.’ A com- 
mander of a British ship of war has no 
right to break a legitimate contract for 
service, and money, in a neutral ship.’ 
—‘ Nor has such British officer a right 
to impress a British passenger from an 
American ship, in which, and to the 
captain of which, he is under a contract, 
as a passenger, for money.’—I have 
brought together these several propo- 
sitions, because they have but one 
principle, that of the denial of a right 
to break in upon the terms of a con- 
tract between’ a British subject and the 
master of an American ship. Now, in 
point of fact, the question on the con- 
tract is altorether of a subordinate cha- 
racter. The true point to be settled is, 
whether Great Britain claim, and other 
nations acknowledge, such a right of 
property, in the persons of those born 
her subjects, as shall authorise her to 
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seize them,wherever they areto be found. 
If she have, then she may seize them 
on the decks of American ships, as well 
as in all other places; if she have not, 
(and I contend that she has not) then 
she ought not to attempt, and ought not 
to be suffered, to impress on board an 
American vessel; but, what is said of 
the contract is gross nonsense: for, if 
the right be allowed, the contract is su- 
perseded. Itis by the validity of the 
right that we must try the validity of 
the contract. If the right exist, the 
British subject is not in condition to 
make the contract; the contract from 
the beginning is null; and the Ameri- 
can captain, who acis upon it, acts at 
the risk of seeing the man, with whom 
he contracts, rendered utterly unable to 
perform his part of the obligation: the 
man is not a free agent. ‘ A British 
commander,’ says the reviewer, * has 
no right to break a legitimate contract 
for service, and money, in a neutral 
ship;’ but, here, it is assumed that the 
contract is legitimate, while the British 
officer, if he act upon any principle at 
all, acts upon this, that the contract is 
not legitimate; that the seaman, or pas- 
senger, being a British subject, has no 
power to enter into such a contract as 
shall preclude his services to his coun- 
try. If this principle be just, a British 
commander has the same right to break 
this contract, &c. as a magistrate has to 
break a contract for sevice and money, 
entered into by an apprentice, or to an- 
nul, that is, to declare null, a marriage, 
entered into, while a previous marriage- 
contract is still in force. All that the 
reviewer has deduced from the incon- 
tested position, that ‘ the passenger- 
trade is lawful,’ is answered by what'l 
have now said ; and not less so, the ridi- 
culous argument lately offered in ano- 
ther newspaper, where an attempt is 
made, to set the contract of seamen to 
perform the voyage, and the contract of 
the captain with the shipper, to deliver 
his. freight to the consignee, upon the 
same footing ; and to infer, that to break 
the contract of the seamen, is the same 
as for the captain to break that by which 
he is engaged. Nota thought is given 
to this essential difference, that, in the 
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one case, the contract is broken by him 
who is a party to that contract, and in 
the other, by him who is no party, who 
has never consented to be bound by it, 
and who does no more than still refuse ; 
who says, that he has paramount rights, 
which the contract can neither abro- 
gate nor alter. 

But, has a government, over its sub- 
jects, these paramount rights? Has it 
this property in their persons? Can it 
compel them to return within its juris- 
diction ? or, can it stretch its jurisdic- 
tion as far as they can fly ‘However 
enormous such pretensions may appear, 
as viewed under this aspect, I believe 
it will be found that they are not un- 
just, and that the present argument 
must not be suffered to depend upon the 
notion that they ought not to exist. We 
cannot but recollect, that in every case, 
in which the frotection of his govern- 
ment is concerned, the subject con- 
tends for its jurisdiction, for its interest 
in his person, and its disposal of his 
fortunes. In how many cases, in a 
foreign country, does not a subject 
make this appeal? Nor is the principle 
less acknowledged in the case of offen- 
ders, whose subjection is never sup- 
posed to be diminished by their dis- 
tance from the limits of their govern- 
ments, but who, on this ground alone, 
are exposed to the coercion of the law, 
from governments which they have ne- 
ver offended; and,by dint of that coercion, 
delivered, as subjects, to their parent 
state. The paramount rights, therefore, 
of a government over its subjects must 
be acknowledged; but what is incon- 
trovertible is, the absence of every right, 
in virtue of which it can stretch its ju- 
risdiction, not over the persons of its 
subjects, but over the jurisdictions of 
another government. It is herein, and 
not in written, counterfeit, or official 
protections, granted on wrong grounds 


| or right, on insufficient evidence, or 


sufficient; but herein consists the true 
protection of every man, in an Ameri- 
can vessel. In an American vessel, be 
he a native of what shore he may, he is 
within the American jurisdiction, he is 
subject to its laws, he is entitled to its 
hrotection; a protection in which it 
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cannot fail, or which it cannot with- 
hold; but either through baseness, or 
weakness, or folly. —The contract, there- 
fore, is good; and the British officer, 
that is, the British goverment, has no 
right to seize a British subject, found 
on board an American vessel; not be- 
cause it has no right to do that which 
is contrary to the terms of a contract 
by which it is not bound; not because 
it has no right to seize and enforce the 
services of its subjects ; but, because it 
can have no jurisdiction, otherwise than 
so far as it shall be allowed by conven- 
tion, on the land, or on the waters, or 
in the vessels of subjects, of any other 
government. 

VI. What I have here said, neverthe- 
less, must not be made to cover the 
unwartrantable ‘ position, that no law- 
fully-contracted seaman, or passenger, 
British, American, or foreign, can be 
impressed while on board of, or taken 
from, an American ship, and sea cap- 
tain, even within the proper jurisdiction 
of Great Britain.’ To be within the pro- 
per jurisdiction of Great Bvitain, the 
American ship must be within some one 
of her ports, harbours, or weiters; and 
to say, that a government h:is no juris- 
diction over its own subject:s, within its 
own jurisdiction, is too moristrous! No 
private contract can destroy the right 
of a government to exercise this ju- 
risdiction. In what previous instance, 
was any man so insane «as to dispute 
the right of a government to coerce 
its own subjects, within its own ports, 
harbours, and waters? ‘Will the re- 
viewer allow an Englisla sheriff’s of- 
ficer, to arrest an English debtor, or an 


English police-officer too seize an En-. 


glish culprit, on board an American 
vessel, in an English harbour, although 
the debt should not be due to an Ame- 
rican captain, nor the culprit charged 
with murdering an Ainerican seaman ? 
If he will, he must ellow the compe- 
tence of the British grovernment to ex- 
ercise in a similar m:anner all its other 
acts of jurisdiction. He has no busi- 
ness with the legality or illegality of the 
impress-service; that is for the British 
nation to consider, aind not the foreigners 
who visit it. The arrest of a debtor, and 
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the impress of a sailor, or passenger, 
are equally acts of the crown: in the 
one case legalised, and in the other to- 
lerated ; and, if an American vessel be 
justly within reach of the crown in the 
first instance, it is equally so in the se- 
cond. 

VII. I make no answer to many 
other inconsiderate observations of the 
reviewer ; but hasten to join him, where 
we cordially agree, in the general po- 
sition :—* But the law, and reason, and 
policy, on the whole subject, are, That 
there can be no impressment of sea- 
men, or passengers, on board Ameri- 
can vesels ;? with the exception, I add, 
of British seamen, or passengers, the 
vessel being within the British juris- 
diction. 

I have been thus strict in my analysis 
of the arguments of the review, even 
where I approve of the conclusion, for 
two reasons; first, because, as I have 
already intimated, I would commit the 
truth to the world, unincumbered with 
the weight of sophistry, which is a 
companion of no recommendation ; and 
secondly, because I wish to convince 
my reader, that all regulations in this 
case are futile; that it is the principle 
which is wrong; and that all arguments, 
drawn from the practice are unworthy 
ef consideration. 

The right of the American govern- 
ment to all the prerogatives of juris- 
diction, is a broad, firm and manly 
ground. I would not have it narrowed, 
weakened, nor disgraced. I would stand 
upon it, without shrinking, and without 
fear. If America be too weak to re- 
sist, her hopes can only be in the mercy 
ef the strong; but, if she have arm, 
and nerve, and heart, here is a post she 
must not leave. She will never have 
done justice to herself, till, disdaining 
to issue her paper-protections (protec- 
tions of which she must herself be 
ashamed) she can point to her flag, and 
say, that is her ssaman’s firotection. 

It was my intention to oppose to 
the arguments of the reviewer, on the 
subject of impressing, the words of 
the more solid, because less complex, 
ones of a recent English writer, the 
author of a pamphlet in which every 
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thing desired by America is defended. 

My paper, however, is already of 
considerable length, and my design 
may be relinquished. I have not the 
pamphlet at hand; but, if my me- 
mory does not deceive me, the writer 
and myself are agreed, with respect to 
this topic, except in one particular. I 
believe, that he rejects the right of 
Great Britain to impress, on _ board 
American ships, under an apprehen- 
sion that her jurisdiction over her sub- 
jects is lost by their removal; whereas, I 
prefer the principle, that she can have no 
jurisdiction, nor, except by sufferance, 
can do any act, within the jurisdiction 
of another government. I have shown, 
I think, that the first argument is not 
altogether beyond the reach of contro- 
versy, a disadvantage to which the lat- 
ter does not appear to me to be ex- 
posed. 

On what regards, then, the fersons on 
board American ships, the reviewer and 
myself are, in the main, of one opinion. 
On blockade, and whatever regards the 
trade of neutrals, we differ widely. In 
truth, when the cursory review fell into 
my hands, I was preparing toopen my- 
selfto my reader on the present general 
state of public affairs, my view of which 
commands me to describe the cause of 
Britain as that of every nation, except 
France herself; and to dissuade every 
people from a temper, hostile or even 
neutral, to her interests. I speak of 
France as aiming at universal monar- 
chy, and of Great Britain, as counter- 
acting that aim, a task in which she 
may be emphatically said, to ‘ make a 
stand, not for herself on/y, but for the 
whole world.’ The object of the review- 
er, meanwhile, is to represent Great 
Britain as the agressor, as well against 
France as against the United States ; 
to vilify her character; to spread, in 
America, what France so industriously 
spreads in Europe, the cry of commer- 
cial monopoly, and the ‘ tyranny of the 
seas ;’ to raise a counter-alarm, of ‘ uni- 
versal blockade,’ and of British univer- 
sal dominion. I have judged it advi- 
sable, therefore, to lay aside the paper 
I had intended for this day, till I shali 
haye replied to the reviewer. 
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For the Port Folio. 
REVIEW. 


The Life and Pontificate of Leo the Tenth. 
(Concluded, from page 330.) 


Tue expulsion of the Medici happened on 
the ninth day of November, 1496. In 1496, 
the cardinal being then twenty-one years of 
age, the brothers made an aitempt to regain 
their authority in the city of Florence. The 
Florentines, still anxious to recover the sove- 
reignty of Pisa, were at this time involved in 
hostilities both with France and the emperor 
Maximilian, and distracted at home, by dis- 
cordant opinions, and the inflammatory ha- 
rangues of the monk Savonarola. Conceiv- 
ing the opportunity: to be favourable, the 
Medici projected an attack upon the city, in 
conjunction with their kinsman, Virginie 
Orsino. But, Virginio found the Florentines 
prepared; no attack was made; and, after 
plundering, for some time, the villages, for 
the sustenance of his troops, he abandoned 
the cause, joining the standard of the French, 
who were then on the point of being ex- 
pelled from the kingdom of Naples. The 
Cardinal de’ Medici, and his brother Giu- 
liano, were now obliged to retire from Bo- 
logna, and seek shelter within the territories 
of Milan. 

In the year 1501, at which time the Car- 
dinal was in his twenty-seventh year, a fourth 
ineffectual attempt was made by the Medici. 
Piero applied to Cesar Borgia, and Giuliano 
to Louis XII; but, both these personages had 
other views than the restoration of the des- 
cendants of Cosmo. 7 

The names, that are more eminently con- 
spicuous in this part of the history of the 
Medici, are Lodovico Sforza and Cesar Bor- 
gia. Lodovico Sforza was the uncle of the 
rightful duke of Milan; and Cesar Borgia, a 
cardinal, the second son of Pope Alexander 
VI; being one of several children born to him 
before he embraced the ecclesiastical life. 
The election of Alexander VI is represented, 
by our author, as the signal for flight, to such 
of the cardinals as had opposed his election; 
but, it appears also to have been the signal 
for the commencement of the cruclest woes 
in Italy. 

History, so fruitful in tales of affliction, 
scarcely presents a more striking object of 
compassion than the unhappy Isabella. She 
saw her husband stripped of his dukedom; 
she saw him poisoned by the usurper: while 
he lay at the point of death, Charles VIII, 
his near relation (then on his march against 
Alfonsus, her father), indulged him with an 
interview, at which she threw herself £ at the 
teet of the monarch, to entreat his interfe- 
rence on behalf of her husband, and his for- 
bearance towards her father and family; but 
the importunities of a daughter, a wife, and 
* mother, were lost on the depraved mind of 
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Charles, and served only to excite the unfeel- 
ing remarks of his barbarian attendants.’ 
After her husband’s death, which soon fol- 
lowed, she ‘ was driven from the court of Mi- 
lan, and obliged to take refuge in an obscure 
and sickly cell of the castle of Pavia. In 
1499, Louis XII entered Milan, as sovereign, 
amid the acclamations of the people; but, 
amid these acclamations, the rightful duke 
(the son of Gian-Galeazzo and Isabella) fell 
into his hands, and he tore him from his mo- 
ther, ‘ and sent him into a monastery in 
France; while Isabella herself, having wit- 
nessed the destruction of her husband and 
her children at Milan, returned to Naples, 
to behold that of her whole family!’ When 
Louis took possession of Naples, she ‘ saw 
the completion of her ruin, in that of her 
royal relations.’ 


The ruin Mr. Roscoe here speaks of was 
that, however, of her princely estate. Ifshe 
possessed the character we are taught to be- 
lieve, and which we are fond of attributing 
to the unfortunate, we may conclude, that 
sorrow, long before, had set her above the 
reach of ruin such as this. She must have 
suffered too much, to be capable of suffering 
more. Her uncle, the dethroned sovereign 
of Naples, disgusted with the cares and dan- 
gers to which he had been exposed, sought 
for nothing but tranquillity; ‘ Louis acceded 
to his request, and an annual income of thirty 
thousand ducats, with the title of Duke of 
Anjou, secured to him opulence and repose 
during the remainder of his days.’ May we 
not hope that Isabella, too, enjoyed all that 
repose which can reach her who has been 
plundered, or deprived, of all that is the 
wealth of life? 


It is fur the delight of the innocent, and 
the consolation of the oppressed, that the 
same page of history, which relates the ma- 
ternal afflictions of Isabella, relates also the 
miserable death of Lodovico Sforza. We 
say the delight and the consolation; for that 
is a false philosophy which would teach us to 
view, with equal eye, the evils which the 
wicked suffer, and the evils which they in- 
flict. 
lived, in the perpetration of mischief. ‘ There 
seems to exist in some persons,’ says Mr. 
Roscoe, ‘ such a propensity to evil, as in- 
duces them to overlook the plainest dic- 
tates of their own interests, if they happen to 
be, as they generally are, in unison with 
morality and good faith. This observation 
is a very just one; for nothing can be more 
certain, than that there are men who, in 
their propensity to evil, overlook the plainest 
dictates of their own interests: nor does it 
seem even very difficult to account for this, 
without having recourse, as is the practice 
with some readers, to the supposition of na- 
tural bias. Itis our habits, which we can con- 
tro!, more than our natural bias, which we 
cannot, that deserve our attention; and are 
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commonly the seat of our errors. We are 
the creatures of habit ; and, if a man acquire 
the habit of pursuing all his objects by the 


‘bye-wavs of fraud, treachery, and chicane, it 


is no more wonderful that he should con- 
stantly use them, than it is, that the direct, 


‘honest, and open man, should he constantly 


direct, honest, and open. Both act by habit. 
We have seldom leisure to lay schemes of ac- 
tion, when the time of action comes; and, if 
we do lay schemes, to be performed accord- 
ing to some Trew plan of conduct, we com- 
monly execute them wretchedly. The ho- 
nest man finds it difficult, upon set occasions, 
to play the part of a rogue; as, for instance, 
to lie, or do a feat of legerdemain; and it is 
equally difficult to play, in spite of custom, 
the part of an honest man; so that, in a thou- 
sand instances, both the one and the other 
maintain their separate characters, through 


-the mere difficulty of assuming its opposite ; 


and difficulty always induces a disinclination 
to what is new, and an indolent continuance in 
what is old.—Thus much for the general im- 
portance of habits! — . os 

But, persons of this propensity to evil will 
overlook the plainest dictates of their own 
interest!—And, is it suspected that honest 
men are the only fools upon this earth? 

Of the character of Alexander VI, and of 
his son, Mr. Roscoe, with the most laudable 
love of truth, is, in some points, the de- 
fender: the murder of the duke of Gandia 
he believes to be falsely attributed to the 


latter. 

Our limits forbid us to pursue further the 
interesting particulars of this very excellent 
work; and we shall conclude our review 
with some observations on its general me- 
rits. 

Mr. Roscoe’s industry in research is suf- 
ficiently manifest; and, though, in the ex- 
tracts we have made, the notes and refe- 
rences have been omitted, as unessential to 
our peculiar purpose, we should do injustice 
to the author, if we left it open to the reader 
to imagine, that the facts related are with- 
out the indispensible sanction of continual 
and precise notices of the authorities on 
which they are given. In point of arrange- 
ment, so essential a consideration in histori- 
eal composition, Mr. R. is also entitled to our 
applause. 

As a correct English writer, Mr. R’s re- 
putation is not unfounded; yet some errors 
have fallen under our observation, such as 
are the proper characteristics only of those 
of the humblest pretensions. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that correctness of lan- 


- guage is the rarest qualification to be met 


with in any author; and that Mr. Roscoe, 
comparatively faultless, stands in an honor- 
able rank. 

Of Mr. Roscoe’s style we cannot speak 
with equal pleasure. He is, at times, clear 
and uwnailected; but, in many instances, 
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he is an imitator, and not a skilful imita- 
tor, of Gibbon. He cupies the structure of 
his periods, and too often runs into his ob- 
scurities. ‘That Gibbon’s style has:its beau- 
ties, nobody can be more ready to acknow- 
ledge than ourselves; but, to say nothing of 
the iaults of that writer himself, its influence 
upon many of his successors is deeply to be 
lamented. Its music is frequently beyond 
their efforts; its splendor they caricature 
with tinsel; it is its confusion, and negiect of 
precision, in which alone they commonly 
rival their pattern. 

We might select many passages, more de- 
cidedly marked by the manner and faults of 
Gibbon; but the following, which occurs in 
the first page of the second volume, will 
show the vice into which Mr. R. is capable 
of falling. It comprehends one of his argu- 
ments, in defence of the character of Lu- 
cretia Borgia: 

*‘ Amidst the licentiousness that charac- 
terised the age in which she lived, the most 
flagrant charges acquire a probability which 
they could not in another period obtain; and 
among the vices of the times, calumny and 
falsehood have in general been at least as ac- 
tive as the rest.” Vol. II, 1. 

What is the precise meaning of this sen- 
tence? In the first member, the author may 
wish to say, that ‘ Amidst the licentiousness 
such as that~which characterised the age in 
which she lived, the most flagrant charges 
acquire a probability (that is, receive a credit) 
which they could not in another period ob- 
tain ;’ for it is one feature of a licentious age, 
to delight in, and receive with eagerness, the 
calumny that is invented: and this may agree 
with what follows, that, ‘ among the vices of 
the times, calumny and falsehood have in ge- 
neral been at least as active as the rest.’— 
We believe, however, that the intended 
meaning is as follows: ‘ Amidst the licen- 
tiousness which characterises the age in 
which she lived, the most flagrant charges 
acquire a probability which they could not 
in the history of another period obtain;’ that 
is, that the mind, amidst a general picture of 
licentiousness, is prone to receive, with un- 
usual credulity, every component feature.— 
But, in this case, the connection between 
the two propositions contained in the sen- 
tence, and united by the aid of the conjunc- 
tion, is not so apparent. It is, indeed, alto- 
gether a distinct subject for reflection, that 
‘ among the vices of the times, calumny and 
falsehood have, in general, been at least as 
active as the rest.’ 

Nor is the language of this second propo- 
sition less ambiguous than that of the first. 
After reading, * Amidst the licentiousness that 
characterised the age in which she lived,’ 
the mind naturally regards, as the same 
thing,—* among the vices of the times; and, 
accordingly, by ‘ the times’ is understood, 
‘those times.” When, however, we have 
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proceeded further, and found, that ‘ among 
the vices of the times, calumny and false- 
hood have, in general, deen at least,’ &c. our 
notion of the sense changes, and we take 
‘ the times’ for ‘ the present times;’ and 
when, upon reflection, we perceive that the 
writer means neither the one nor the other, 
but, in spite of the definite article, ‘ times,’ 
indefinitely; when we find, that he means to 
say, ‘ among the vices of any given age, pe- 
riod, or time, calumny and faisehood have, 
in general, been at least as active as the 
rest ;? though we admit the justice and va- 


lue of the thought, we perceive distinctly 


the carelessness, or the affectation, of the 
phrase. 


As an investigator of historical truth, we 
believe Mr. R’s zeal, talents, and integrity, 
to be most fuily entitled to our esteem; but, 
as a philosopher, we not only deny his conclu- 
sions, but sometimes suspect his capacity. 
His prejudices are not on the side of princes ; 
and that spirit of sarcasm, which was in some 
measure the parent of Gibbon’s style, and 
which he employed against priests, is here 
employed against kings; but, with the least 
force, and most aukward grace, imaginable. 
Because a king, in compliance with the 
prejudices of the multitude, consented to 
touch for the cure of the Evil, and thus af- 
fected to attempt what he could not do, Mr. 
R. in defiance of all logic, infers, that kings 
neglect what they can do; and, on another 
occasion, willing, no doubt, to demonstrate 
that kings, instead of curing evils, cause 
them, insinuates, if not asserts, that the Mad 
de Naples, or Mal Franceze, of which he has 
noticed the disputed origin, and of which the 
origin is still further disputed, originated in, 
or with, Charles VIII, on his expedition into 
italy ! 


Of the merits of the present, and first, Ame- 
rican edition, we can speak in favourable 
terms. The engravings place the merits of 
Mr. Edwin in a very respectable rank; and 
the typography, paper, &c. do great credit to 
the publisher. We have observed a few er- 
rors of the press; but none of that flagrant 
description which toocommonly disgrace the 
printing of this country. Montpensier, the 
name of an ancient dukedom in France, is 
uniformly spelt Mompensier: this can hardly 
be attributable to the author; but there are 
some other points of orthography, considered 
by us as defects, of the proper owner of 
which we are more doubtful; among these, 
is, visiter for visitor. We have, also, empe- 
rour, and governour. We must not omit to 
say, that the Italian quotations are not al- 
ways printed with accuracy; but, upon the 
whole, the imperfections of all kinds, that 
have presented themselves to us, in our slight 
perusal of this publication, are so trivial, as 
to leave us at full liberty to give it our 
warmest recommendation to the public. 
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For the Port Folio. 
MISCELLANY. 


Ow THE STYLE OF LABRUYERE. 


(Concluded, from page 365.) 


This guiet merit presents to the mind a 
combination of very delicate ideas, capa- 
ble, I think, of giving pleasure, in propor- 
tion as the taste is more susceptible, and 
more cultivated. 

But, the greater effects in the art of writ- 
ing, as in ali the other arts, are produced by 
contrasts. It is the approximation, or the op- 
position, of sentiments and ideas, of forms 
and colours, which, mutually setting off each 
other, spread over a composition variety, 
motion, and life; and, perhaps, no writer 
has better understood, or better employed, 
this secret, than Labruyere. Many of his 
thoughts owe all their effect to contrast:— 
‘There have. been many young women 
‘who possessed virtue, sanctity, and fer- 
‘vor, and felt a call to a holy life; but 
‘ who were not rich enough to enter a rich 
‘abbey, and make vows of poverty.’—This 
latter trait, so happily reserved for the con- 
clusion of the sentence, to give the more 
force to the coptrast, will not escape those 
who are leaned with observing, in the pro- 
ductions of art, the process of the artist. In- 
stead of what we find, read, ‘ who were 
‘not rich enough to make vows of poverty, 
in a rich abbey;’ and see, how much this tri- 
fling transposition, though perhaps more fa- 
vourable to the harmony, weakens the ef- 
fect, of the phrase! These are the artifices 
which the ancients sought so diligently, and 
which the moderns too much neglect: when 
we meet with examples in our fine writers, 
they appear, rather the effect of instinct 
than of reflection. 

A beautiful expression has been cited from 
Florus, where he describes to us Scipio, yet 
an infant, who grew for the ruin of Africa: 
Qui in exitium Africe crescit. This suppositi- 
tious connection between two facts, naturally 
independent of each other, charms the ima- 
gination, and fixes the mind. Similar effects 
may be perceived from the following thought 
of Labruyere: ‘While Orontes increases, with 
his years, his funds and his revenues, the 
daughter of some other familyis bornandrear- 
ed, grows and isembellished bynature, anden- 
ters her sixteenth year: fifty himself, he de- 
mands her, young, beautiful, and sensible, in 
marriage; and this man, without birth, with- 
out wit, and without the least merit, is pre- 
ferred to all his rivals.’ 

If, by a single extract, I desired to con- 
vey, at once, an idea of the great talents of 
Labruyere, and a striking exumple of the 
force of these contrasts in stvle, I would cite 
the following apologue, which contains the 
most eloquent of satires on the insolent and 
scandalous luxury of upstarts:— ‘* Neither 
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the troubles, Zenobia, that distract your 
empire, nor the war, which, ever since the 
death of the king your husband, you pro- 
secute manfully against a powerful nation, has 
diminished any thing of your magnificence. 
You have preferred, to every other region, the 
banks of the Euphrates, on which to raise a 
superb edifice : the air is temperate, and the 
situation cheerful; a sacred wood shelters it 
on the west side; the gods of Syria, who 
sometimes dwell upon the earth, could not 
have chosen a more beautiful abode. The 
surrounding country is covered with men, 
who hew, or who cut, who go, and who come, 
who roll, or who draw, the timber of Libanus, 
and brass, and porphyry: cranes and other 
machines groan in the air, and inspire with 
hope those who travel toward Arabia, that, 
on their return to their homes, they shall see 
this palace finished, and in that splendor 
to which you wish it to reach, before it be 
inhabited by yourself, and the princes, your 
children. Spare nothing, mighty queen! la- 
vish gold, and task the art of the most ad- 
mirable workmen! Let the Phidias and 
Zeuxes of your age display all their skill upon 
your ceilings and your stair-cases : trace out 
vast and delicious gardens, the charms of 
which shall be such as not to:let it be believ- 
ed that they are of the hand of man: ex- 
haust treasure and industry upon this ncom- 
parable work ; and when, Zenobia, you shall 
have given it your last hand, one of the 
shepherds who inhabit the neighbouring 
sands of Palmyra, grown rich out of the tolls 
of your rivers, shall one day purchase, for 
ready money, this royal house, to embellish 
it, and render it more worthy of him and of 
his fortunes.’ 


If we examine with attention all the de- 
tails of this beautiful picture, we shall see 
that it is prepared, disposed, and graduated, 
with infinite art, to produce a grand eftect. 
How much dignity in the opening! how 
much importance bestowed on the project of 
this palace! how many circumstances brought 
together, to raise its magnificence and beau- 
ty! and, when the imagination is completely 
filled with the grandeur of the object, the 
author brings a shepherd, enriched dy the tolls 
of your rivers, who buys, for ready money, 
this royal house, to embellish it, and render it 
more worthy of him ! 


It is very extraordinary, that a man, who 
has enriched the French language with so 
many new turns, and who made the art of 
writing so profound a study, should so often 
have left his style disfigured by negligence, 
and even by the faults which are charged 
upon the most inferior writers. His lan- 
guage is frequently embarassed ; and he uses 
Vicious constructions, and incorrect, and ob- 
solete, expressions. It is visible, that he had 
still more imagination than taste; and that 
he sought rather for subtle and energetic 
turns, than for the harmony of periods. 
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VARIETY. 


Variety is charming, 
Constancy is not for me; 
So, ladies, you have warning. 


OLD BALLAD. 


My friend Benserade, says Mons. 
Menage, had a witty and very singular 
method of expressing himself on every 
occasion. We were one day convers- 
ing on poetry, and he, commending his 
favourite bard, Adam Menusier, ob- 
served that-no person since his time 
appeared capable of imitating him. 
Sir, says Benserade, the fellow climbed 
mount Parnassus with a ladder, and, 
when he had ascended, he drew it up 
after him. 


I know not, says Menage, a greater 
pest in society thanababbler. I remem- 
ber an epigram I made on the son of 
an apothecary who was an everlasting 
talker: 

Filius albani Philodemus Pharmacopolz 

Instar mortani tinnet sine feré paterni. 


IMITATED. 
Young Clyster’s tongue, in noise abounding, 
Like his paternal mortar rings. 
In mixing heterogeneous things, 
His pestle tongue is ever sounding. 


The grateful Widow, 

A pious lady had sent up her peti- 
tion and made her offerings to St. Rab- 
boni, supplicating the conversion of her 
husband. <A few days after, the good 
man made his exit. The pious widow 
exclaimed, in a fervent tone, What an 
excellent and gracious saint is Rabboni! 
he even gives us more than we pray 
for. 


The Duke d’Usez was considered a 
very good courtier, though a weak man, 
He was gentleman usher to the Queen. 
One day she asked the Duke what time 
of day it was?) What time your ma- 
jesty pleases. At another time, the 
Queen asked him when he expected his 
wife, the Duchess, to be brought to 
bed? Whenever your majesty pleases. 





A canon of being very ill, the 
bishop of his diocese had disposed of 
his prebend. On his recovery from his 
illness, he absented himself more than 
the usual period of his visiting his dio- 
cesan. On being asked by some of his 
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friends the reasons of his conduct, the 
clerical wag replied, with the utmost 
gravity, that he was afraid the bishop 
might be angry with him for not dying 
the year before. 


Father S , says M. Menage, was 
happy in his turn for French rhymes; 
and I am sorry that the following verses 
of his to the King, asking him for a va- 
cant benefice, did not succeed, as the 
living was already given away: 


Nous avons, grand heros, deux des- 
seins differens, 

Vous de vaincre vingt rois et moi vingt 
concurrens; 

Mais l’un de ces desseins est mieux conduit 

que Pautre : 

Que cependant tout étoit bien, 

Si vous me repondiez du mien, 

Comme je vous reponds du votre ! 


IMITATED. 
Most valiant sire, from rival kings to snatch 
The sword of empire is your vast ambition; 
From rival monks a benefice to catch 
Is mine, as signified by this petition : 
Tho’ different our aims, yet ne’er the less 
One point to each a common wish secures, 
Pledge but yourself, great sir, for my success 
With the same zeal that I w>uld pledge 
for yours. 





The above verses remind me of 
others, addressed by an eminent coun- 
sellor to a very pretty woman his 
client: 


Si je ne gagne mon procés, 

Vous ne gagnerez pas le votre: 
Vous n’aurez pas un bon succés, 

Si je ne gagne mon procés. 
Vous avez chez moi libre accés, 

J’en demande chez vous un autre: 
Si je ne gagne mon procés 

Vous ne gagnerez pas le votre. 

IMITATED. 

If what I ask, I cannot gain, 
You also, ma’am, must plead in vain; 
If I must lose the cause I plead, 
Vain are your wishes to succeed: 
Since you can see me, when you chuse, 
My visits you should not refuse ; 
If what I claim you still deny, 
You can no more succeed than I. 


A gentleman lately complimented a lady 
on her improved appearance. ‘“ You are 
guilty of flattery,” said the lady. ‘* Not so,” 
replied the gentleman, ‘‘ for I vow you are 
as plump asa partridge.” ‘* At first,” re- 
joined the lady, “‘ { thought you guilty of 
flattery only, but now I find you actually make 
xame of me.” 
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Anacreon has addressed two Odes to 
the Swallow, the latter of which, ar- 
ranged as the XV, agreeably to the 
Vatican MSS. Mr. Moore has most 
beautifully translated. The images in 
this highly finished version are as 
graceful as the Cupids of the schools 
of Italy: 

Once in each revolving year, 

Gentle bird! we find thee here. 

When Nature wears her summer vest, 
Thou com’st to weave thy simple nest; 
But when the chilling winter lowers 
Again thou seek’st the genial bowers 
Of Memphis, or the shores of Nile, 
Where sunny hours of verdure smile ; 
And thus thy wing of freedom roves, 
Alas! unlike the plumed loves, 

That linger in this hopeless breast, 
And never; never change their nest! 
Still every year, and all the year, - 

A flight of loves engender here ; 

And some their infant plumage try, 
And on a tender winglet fly; 

While in the shell, impregn’d with fires, 
Cluster a thousand more desires ; 

Some from their tiny prisons peeping, 
And some in formless embryo sleeping. 
My bosom, like the yernal groves, 
Resounds with little warbling Loves ; 
One urchin imps the other’s feather, 
Then twin desires they wing together, 
And still as they have learn’d to soar, 
The wanton babies teem with more, 
But is there then no kindly art 

To chase these Cupids from my heart, 
No, no! I fear, alas! I fear 

They will for ever nestle here. 


ON THE DEATH OF LORD NELSON, 
BY THE HON. C. J. FOX. 
In Death’s terrific icy arms 
The brave illustrious Nelson lies ; 
He’s free from care and war’s alarms, 
Sees not our tears, nor hears our sighs. 
Cold is the heart where valour reign’d, 
Mute is the tongue that joy inspir’d, 
Still is the arm that conquest gain’d, 
And dim the eye that glory fir’d. 
Too mean for him a world like this! 
He’s landed on that happy shore, 
Where all the brave partake of bliss, 
And heroes meet, to part no more. 


Whenever, says the sensible Huet, 
I receive lettters late in the evening, or 
very near the time of dining, I lay them 
by for another opportunity. Letters, 
in general, convey more bad news than 
good ; so that, on reading them either at 
night, or at noon, I am sure to spoil my 





appetite, or my repose. 
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The original of the following lines 
may be found in Metastasio. Dr. Aikin 
has translated this Italian morceau with 
his usual excellence. 

Gentle zephyr, as you fly, 

Should you meet my lov ely fair, 


Softly whisper “ you're a sigh, “5 
But do not tell whose sigh you are. 


Limpid streamlet, should my dear 
Cross your current as you flow, 

Murmuring tell her “ you’re a tear,” 
But not whose eyes had swoln you so. 


An Assignation—A celebrated actor, 
at Paris, lately received the following 
billet doux from a fine woman :— 

“ J have taken the grated box, No. 
15, at the Theatre Francais, for the 
night after to-morrow. If you will do 
me the favour to promise me “ Une 
Heure de Marriage,” and “* Le Secret,” 
&c. 

The note unfortunately fell into the 
hand of the actor’s wife, who sent back 
the following answer :— 

“* Madame, my husband is very much 
fatigued with playing “ Une Heure de 
Marriage.” You will see, of course, the 
first representation of Rendez-vous 
Manqué; but he promises you Un Quart 
ad’ Heure de Silence.” 


EPIGRAM FROM THE GREEK OF SAPPHO. 
To an illiterate and unpoetical woman. 


Unknown, unheeded, shalt thou die, 
And no memorial shali proclaim 

That once, beneath this upper sky 
Thou hadst a being and a name. 


For never to the Muse’s bowers 
Didst thou with glowing heart repair, 
Nor ever intertwine the flowers 
That Fancy strews unnumber’d there. 
Doom’d o’er that dreary realm alone, 
Shunn’d by each gentle shade, to go, 
Nor friend shall sooth, nor parent own, 
The child of sloth, the Muse’s foe. 


Ben Jonson’s charming Anacreontic, 
“ Drink to me only,” is said to bear a 
strong resemblance to an epigram of 
Meleager, of which the following is 
a pretty close translation. 

Farewel to wine—yvet if thou bid me sip, 

Present the cup more honour’d from thy 

hi 

Pour’d by thy hand to rosy draughts I fly, 

And cast away my stern sobriety ; 
For, as I drink, soft raptures tell my soul, 
That Julia left a kiss within the bowl. 








THE PORT FOLIO. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


From our Cambrian correspondent P. we 
should be very happy to hear frequently. 
His manuscript we will very cheerfully in- 
spect. ** We have heard good words £0 
along with its name.” 


. deems neces- 
Pope asks 


The limitations, which S 
sary in satire, are too narrow. 
his friend with great propriety, 


And must no egg in Japhet’s face be thrown 
Because the deed he forged was not my own? 
Must never patriot declaim at gin, 

Uniess, good man, he has been fairly in? 
No zealous pastor blame a failing spouse, 
Without a staring reason on his ‘brows ? 
And each blasphemer, quite escape the rod, 
Because the insult’s not on man but God? 


The fashionable style of our juvenile de- 
claimeis is exactly described by Petronius 
Arbiter : 

Mellitos verborum globulos et omnia quasi 
papavere et sesamo sparsa. Qui inter hec 
nutriuntur, nom magis sapere possunt, quam 
bene olere qui in culina habitant. 


The contrast between Ranger and Caca- 
fogo reminds us of the following stanzas, 
We believe that, in the anomalous phrase 
book of Human Nature, we may find the 
pride of poverty as well as the pride of 
wealth: 

Trus, tho’ wanting gold and lands, 

Lives cheerful, easy, and content, 

Corvus, unblest with twenty hands 

Employed to count his yearly rent! 

Ye Bank Directors / tell me which 

Of these you think possesses more ; 

One, with his poverty, is rich, 

And one, with all his wealth, is poor. 


Though Cowley has defined wit only by 
negatives, yet we are better satisfied with 
his poem than with that of ** X.” onthe same 
subject. After all that has been advanced 
upon this copious theme, w it was never more 
justly described than in the ensuing simile: 


True wit is like the brilliant stone, 
Dug from the Indian mine; 

Which boasts two various powers in one, 
To cut as well as shine. 

Genius like that, if polish’d right, 
With the same gift abounds, 

Appears at once both keen and bright, 
And sparkles while it wounds. 


Original letters from Dr. Smollet will al- 
ways claim a conspicuous place in this Mis- 
cellany. We believe that the Historical 
Society of Massachusetts possess some frag- 
ments of the Doctor’s correspondence, which 
have never been published. Their corres- 
ponding Secretary will greatly oblige the 
editor, by transmitting attested copies from 
these interesting originals. 
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Interesting Literary Memoirs and brief 
Biographies from the French, who are sin- 
vularly suecessful in this charming walk of 
composition, will always command our at- 
tention and insure the applause of the public, 


N. N. in his walks on the banks of the St. 
Laurence, at this genial season, may, with 
his powers of vision, discern ail those bril- 
liant forms “that glitter in the Muse’s ray.” 


We shall be happy to hear again from Mr 
I, the admirer of the Italian lady, who, with a 
head more mathematically proportioned than 
most of her sex, gazes at the heavenly bodies, 
and regards the figures of geometry with 
more delight than the figures of the milli- 
ner. 


To the respectable Mr. R. who is an ex- 
eellent classic, we exclaim with Horace: 
age, dic Latinum 
Barbite carmen. 


C’s opinion of the peculiar genius of Ana- 
creon Movre is not perfectly correct. Of 
Mr.. Moore it may be truly said, 

Liberum et Musas, Veneremque, et illi 

Semper herentem puerum canebat. 


The hint from O. is taken; but we believe 
he is not ignorant that we have a sovereign 
contempt tor the wulgus infidum. With a 
slight alteration of the Duke’s words in 
Measure for Measure, the editor of this 
paper can, with truth, exclaim 
I shun the people, 

And do not like to stage me to their eyes: 
Though it do well, I do not relish well 
Their loud applause, and aves vehement, 
Nor do I think the man of safe discretion 
That does affect it. 





** Flavia” would be more in character if 
she appeared to us in the guise of a good 
cook, than of a bad writer. If we know any 
thing of the nature of her genius, she is much 
better qualified to turn a beef-steak than 
a long period. We chuse to contemplate her 
not in the studious cloister, but in the smoaky 
kitchen. 

There with many a sigh, 
She turns the pancake, and she moulds the 
pie ; 
Melts into sauces rich the savoury ham ; 
From the crush’d berry strains the lucid jam; 
Bids brandied cherries, by infusion slow, 
Imbibe new flavour, and their own forego, 
While, still responsive to each mournful 
moan, 
The saucepan simmers in a softer tone. 


“Young Robin” is quite callow, and 
his note as weak and twittering as might be 
expected from so unfledged a songster. It 
is impossible for us to exclaim, like the Boy 
sn The Children ia-the Wood, 

Sweetest bird that ever flew, 
Whistle, Rosin, loedie teo 
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The Translator of Moore’s Greck Ode 
has, in more than one instance, caught the 
cadence of Parnell in his far-famed anacreon- 
tic. 

**« When spring came on with fresh delight, 
To cheer the soul, and charm the sight.” 


‘‘ Valerius” has ceased to strike the 
strings of the Horatian lyre, and yet 
neque tibias 
Euterpe cohibet, nec Polyhymnia 
Lesboiim refugit tendere barbiton. 


A Masonic Ode, descriptive of Evening, 
the production of the Revd. J. M. Harris, an 
amiable man, and ingenious poet, merits an 
acknowledgment, in particular for the beauty 
of the ensuing simile. 


The sun has declined, and the shadows of 


night 
Far on to the westward extend now their 
Sway: 
The world is in darkness, but we are in 
light, ; 


More resplendent than that which illu- 
min’d the day. 
Thus favoured of God, those in Goshen who 
dwelt 
Had light in their dweilings, and light in 
their mind, 
While o’er Egypt was darkness, which 
might have been felt, 
ny Re _— obscur’d, and from Intellect 
ind. 


Our prospect of a personal interview with 
M. which in the distance appeared bright and 
clear, is, by an accidental cloud, at present, 
obscured. But we anticipate giving him 
the rendezvous in winter, when, with a voice 
of no fictitious gaietv, we will welcome the 
wanderer, and exclaim to the Thaliarchus of 
our household, 

Dissolve frigus, ligna super foco 

Large reponens, atque benignius 

Deprome quadrimum Sabina 
merum diota. 


** The Day” appears to be enjoyed by the 
public. From no greveling splenetic have we 
heard a malevolent phrase against its tempe- 
rature, nor do the Coffee-house critics ex- 
claim, This is a dud/ Day, or a damn’d Day. 


This is the final number of the first vo- 
lume of our NEw sERIES. The success, with 
whicly it has been crowned, has exceeded the 
expectations of the Editor. After a silence 
of five years, he intends, in the next Port. 
Folio, to give an account of his stewardship ; 
to detail something of the past, and antici- 
pate something of the future. Meanwhile, 
to his laborious associates, fatigued with six 
months’ care, and oppressed by midsummer 
heat, he exclaims, with the sanguine Teucer 
of Horace, 

Nunc vino pellite curas, 
Cris INGENS ITERABIMUS XQUOR 
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For the Port Folio. 


Oh that thou wert as my brother, that 
sucked the breasts of my mother! when I 
should find thee without, I would kiss thee ; 
yea, I should not be despised! 


I would lead thee, and bring thee into my 


mother’s house, who would instruct me: I j 


would cause thee to drink of spiced wine, of 
the juice of my pomegranate : his left hand 
should be under my head, and his right hand 
should embrace me. I charge you, O daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem, that ye stir not up, nor 
awake my love, until he please ! 


Sol. Song, Chap. 8. 


Oh that thou wert like him, who drew 
Life from the same maternal breast ; 

No crimson should my cheek imbue, 
When I thy lips in secret prest ! 


Home I’d persuade thee to return, 
With me domestic bliss to prove ; 
And, from my mother, I would learn, 

To keep thee, all the lore of love. 


Thy lip should rich delicious wine, 

My own pomegranate-vintage, taste ; 
On thy left hand my head recline, 

And thy right arm enfold my waist. 


When such a heaven of bliss we share, 
Should sleep exhausted nature seize, 
Maids of Jerusalem, forbear, 
To wake my love, until he please! 


What stranger, from the wilderness, 
Comes leaning on her love ?—the maid, 

Whom once I wak’d, with chaste caress, 
Beneath the citron’s spreading shade! 


Within that consecrated grove, 
Thy parent first embraced her child ; 
There first, the pledge of virtuous love, 
Gazed on her mother’s face, and smil’d. 
Set me a bracelet on thine arm, 
And on thy heart my image lay ; 
The spell shall drive, with potent charm, 
The fiend of jealousy away. 


The cruel fiend, greedy as death, 
No art can soothe, no flattery tame, 
Whose eyes are burning coals, whose 
breath, 


A scorching, all-devouring flame. 


Love ever pure and constant burns, 
No floods can quench his heavenly light, 
Nor Wealth corrupt him, for he spurns 
The sordid miscreant from his sight. 
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To *****, on bidding Good Night. 


Wilt thou, inhuman girl! depart, 
Nor this auspicious moment prize ?-— 
For ever would my dancing heart, 
Sport in the sunbeam of thine eyes! 


Let us embrace the present hours ; 
Seize the coy damsels as they fly! 
Strew’d in thy path, life’s fragrant flow’rs, 
With time, shall wither, droop, and die. 


The spring of life invites to love ; 
The voice of Nature cries—‘* Obey! 
** Your present golden hours improve, 
** Nor linger till a distaat day ! 
“‘ The joys which youth, and health, inspire, 
** To fond, to faithful, friendship give ; 
“« When age extinguishes desire, 
‘** My children, ’tis too late to live !”” 


When hope beguiles my weary hours, 
Illusive phantoms cheat my view ; 
My fair enchantress, thine are powers, 

To make ideal pleasures true ! 


Sweet girl, thou would’st not quench the 
flame, 
My breast no longer can conceal ; 
Thou would’st not a// my passion blame, 
If thou could’st half its transports feel! 


CAVALIER. 


— 


EPIGRAMS. 
0 a Voluminous Writer. 


Think not, friend Quill, applause to gain 
Because so much you write, - 

What says the old proverbial strain? 
“* A lark is worth a kite.” 





Who seeks to please all men, each way, 
And not himself offend ; 

He must begin his work to day, 
But God knows when he’ll end. 


A Prodigy indeed. 

To Cato once a frighted Roman flew ; 
The night before a rat had gnaw’d his shoe, 

Terrible omen, by the gods decreed! 
Chear up, my friend, said Cato, mind not that 
Though if, instead, your shoe had gnaw’d 

the rat, 
It would have been a prodigy indeed. 


On the Coat of Arms of a certain Brutal Noble- 
man. 

The coat exactly well his manners suits ; 

How near akin the master and the brutes! 


His qualities were ne’er so well exprest, 
Wolves his supporters, and a dear his crest. 








The Price of the Port Folio is Six Dollars per annum, to be paid in advance. 
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Blacklock, life of, 52-—66—83—99—114— 
132. 








Blackstone, Judge, originalletter from, 171, 

Blunder, a Literary, 58. 

Bon Mots, convertible, 368. : 

Boxhorne, Professor, his singular habits, 367. 

Burke, Edmund, Letter from to Dr. Robert- 
son, 37—extract from his Pamphlet on 
“‘ Scarcity” 282. 

Bundling, Letters on that singular custom, 
72—91. 


C 

Carew, Thomas, Life of, 362. 

Charcoal Tooth Powder, 318. 

Chatterton, article concerning him, 103. 

Cleland, John, account of, 20. 

Combat, extraordinary Single, 120. 

Comedy, Sentimental, Essay on, 197. 

Court and Cabinet of St. Cloud, (the) Secret 
History of, remarks on, 361—curious an- 
ecdote extracted from that Work, 395. 

Criticism, 231. 

Cyclopedia, Dr. Rees’s, notice of, 266. 

D 

Daring Enterprize, 350. 

Day, the, by David Diary, No. I. 126~-II. 139 
—IlI. 154—1V. 172—V. 198S—VI. 217 
—VII. 243—VIII. 276—1X. 340—xX. 
372—X1. 385—XII. 401. 

D’ Auvergne, Life of, 35. 

Democracy Unveil’d, (a Poem)—Review of, 
by Mr. Carpenter, 314. 

Desmoulins,Camille,fact concerning him,124. 

Donne, Life of, 21. 


Drama, the, 18—40—34—74—89, 
, the British, 156. 
, a new French, account of, 158. 
Dress, female, essay onthe Modern, 56. 
Drunken Poets, Portraits of Two, 119. 
E 

Early proficiency, instances of, 318. 
Edict of Nantes, Revocation of the, 102. 
Edwin, John, Death of, 59. 
English Writers, Errars of, in Language, 86 

—Essay on the names used by thei, 71. 
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Enquiry, into the meaning of the words *‘ pro- 
gress’d, opposed, and inform,” 172 
Epitaph, on a Grave Stone, 154. 
Essay, by Colman & Thornton, 214. 
, Burlesque one, by Goldsmith, 249. 
, from the Spectator, 252. 
Explanation of the words “ progress’d, oppo- 
sed, and inform,” 237. 


F 


Fanaticism, reflections on, 211. 
Fashionable World Display’d, remarks on 
that work, 392. 
French Constitution, the Royal Acceptation 
of the, 67—remarks on the same, 70. 
» Revolution, anecdotes concerning it, 
from Marmontel’s Memoirs, 347. 
Fox Chase, (the) a Dramatic Piece, Letter 
from the Author of, 267. 


G 

Gentleman in England, Letter from a, to his 
friend in Philadelphia, 281. 

Goldsmith, arch description by, 187—Essays 
by, 201,—249—283—his natural history 
of the Squirrel, 229. 

Grumblers, the, a Dialogue, 10. 

Gualinus, the Italian, latin verses by, 125. 

Guglielmi, the Singer, Death of, 59. 

Gunpowder, the Invention of defended, 330. 


H I 

Helianthe, letter from, 135. 
Honoria, letter from, 123. 
Incombustible Spaniard, account of one, 104. 
Irving, Thos. P. letter from to George Baron, 

253. 1 
Johnson, Dr. Anecdotes of by Boswell, 205. 
Jonson, Ben, plagiarism of, 143. 


L 
Labruyere, on the style of, 364—411. 
Lady, Letter by a young, 135. 
Lay Preacher, the, 17—65—166—209. 
Leo, the X.-Life and Pontificate of, Remarks 
on the, 359—Review of, 294—327—409. 
Le Sage, life of, 215. 
Letters, Essay on the revival of, 5. 
Literary Blunder, 58. 
Intelligence, 24—42—188—280— 
358—392. 
Logan, life of, 169—185—195—210—227. 
Lyon, against Martin and others, Trial for an 
Assault, 138. 


M 

Macbeth, explanatory remarks, on a passage 
in, 125. 

Memory, Extraordinary, instances of, 350. 

Miscellany, 152. 

Montague, Mrs. Original Letter of, 270. 

Mother to her Daughter, fragment of a Let- 
ter from, 121. 

Music, Sacred, observations on, 41—New 
Music, 73,—reflections on Music, 379. 


f 


Musical Instruments of the Ancients, on 
the, 381. 
N 


Names, (the) used by English Writers, Es. 
say on, 71. 

National character and manners of the Span. 
iards, and Portuguese, account of the, 
302. 

Nature, explained, by D’Orlic, Review of, 58. 

Notice, a curious, 21. 


OP 

Ousely, Sir Wm. translation from the Persian 
by, 45. 

Picture, an animated, 190. 

Pindar, Peter, curious fact concerning him, | 
20. 

Poetical Inquiries, No. I. 377, II. 390. 

Pothier, life of, 293. 

Prior, Mathew, original Letter from, to Dean 
Swift, 25. 

Proverbs, old Spanish, 203. 


R 

Racine, life of, 291—324—375. 

Readers and Correspondents to, 14—30—46 
—62—93—109—174—206—239—318— 
5384—399—£14. 

Regnard, John Francis, Memoirs of, 203. 

Regnier, Mathurin, life of, I2I. 

Robertson, Dr. Letter from on American 
Affairs, 254. 

Roscius, the Roman Actor, account of, 203. 

Rousseau, J. J. and Mr. Gibbon, anecdotes 
of, 8. 

Rush, Dr. account of a Gold Medal, present- 
ed to him, by the King of Prussia, 266. 


S 


Scapula, John, literary Memoirs of, 202. 

Screvelius, some account of him, 203. 

Seduction, letter on, by Hortensius, 268. 

Slaves at the Cape of Good Hope, a Descrip- 
tion of the, 343. 

Sleeping Beauty, (the) a new Melo-Drama, 
account of, 156. 

Sleep-Walker, singular account of a, 311. 

Smollet, Dr. original letter from, 199.—the 
French account ofhis Writings from the 
** Nouveau Dictionnaire Historique” 381. 

Spaniard, Incombustible, account of an, 104. 

Spaniards and Portuguese, account of their 
National character and manners, 302. 

Squirrel, the Natural History of, by Gold- 
smith, 229. 

St. Denis, Charles, life of, 216. 

Studious Recluse, distresses of a, 283. 

Suckling, life of, 308. 

Suwarrow’s Victories, effects of on Italian 
Literature, 117. 

Superstition, a singular, at Mayence, 120. 

T 


Thespian Mirror, account of its Editor, 101. 





Thoughts, on yarious subjects, 351. 
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Toasts, ingenious, drank in Virginia, 317. 

Trial, ludicrous, for an assault, 138. 
: VW 

Varieties, 13—26—44—59—75—107—142— 
157-—174—188—204—222—239—255— 
97 1—285—317—332—366—382—398— 
412. 

Washington, Character of, by Fontanes, 248. 

Winchester, Judge, Character of, 258. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Anacreon, 147—-167—183. 
Blacklock, 52—66—83.—99—114—132. 
Carew, 362. 

D’ Auvergne, 35. . 
Donne, 22. 

Le Sage, 215. . 

Logan, 169—185—195—210—227. 
Pothier, 293. 

Racine, 291—324—375. 

Regnard, 203. 

Regnier, 121. 

Suckling, 308. 


BOOKS REVIEWED. 


Democracy Unveil’d, by Christopher Caustic, 
(a Poem) 314. 

Life and Pontificate of Leo the X. by Roscoe, 
294—327—409. 

Nature Explained, by D’Orlic, 58. 

Secret History of the Court and Cabinet of 
St. Cloud, 361. 


POETRY, 


A 

Absence, lines against by Suckling, 333. 

Address, delivered atthe New Theatre, Phi- 
ladelphia, 271. 

Address, spoken by Mrs. Jones, at her Be- 
nefit, 319. 

Adieu, the, from the French of Marot, 63. 

Airs, French, 16—45. 

Album, at Costesy, verses inscribed in the, 
by H. Repton, Esq. 303. 

Aminta, Verses by, 144. 

Amiable young Man, lines on the death of, 
160. 

Anacreontic, Song, 156. 

Anacreontic, 159—272. 

Ass, turned Flute Player, 47. 


B 

Beattie, Dr. Ode on the death of, 159. 
Beauty, Sleeping, Address to a, 185. 
Bion, translations from, 94—111. 
Blackbird, in Winter, Stanzas to a, 191. 
Blue Ey’d Mary, 50. 
Boscawen’s translation of Horace, Carm. I. 

Ode XV. 241. 
Burns, a lament on, 175. 
Elegy on the Death of, by Mr. Ros- 
coe, 189, 








Burlesque Song, on the word * Got” 304. 


C 
Cat, Sonnet to a favourite, from Tasso,-111. 
Catch, 368. 
Casimir, translations from, 94. 
Catullus, Verses from, 144. 
———., Epigrams from, 144. 
Cervantes, Epitaph on, 287—same translated 
into French, 287. 

Clog, lines on a, by H. Repton, Esq. 303. 
Congreve, Stanzas by, 286. 
Country, lines written in the, 48. 
Coquet, the, 335. 

| D 


Dedication, to all sorts of people, 95. 
Dream, the, by Lodinus, 47. 

» from the Latin, 77. 
Duperrier, Stanzas to, 224. 


E 

Eliza, linesto, 159, 

Epigrams, 16—32—48—64—80—96—112—. 
160—206—208—224—240—256— 
272—304—319—320—336—352— 
368—384—400—416. 
from Martial, 16. 

——— from the Spanish, 288. 

———— from the Greek of Sappho, 414. 

Epitaph on R. Sleath, 304. 

on a young Lady, 40. 

Evening, 192. 

F 


Fables. The Fairy, the Rose, and the Night- 
ingale, 400—the Flint and the Steel, 188 
—Les Deux Tapis, 128—the Rat Re- 
cluse, 127—the Satyr and Pedlar, 157— 
Time and Cupid, 61. 

Fay, Address to a, 359. 

False Bosoms, an Epigram, 64. 

Fernando, y Elzira, Spanish Romance of, 136. 

Fessenden, Mr. Verses by, 79. 

Fragment, a, 15. 

Friend, Lines to a, 96.—Verses to a, 319. 


G 
Gazel, the, by Hafiz, 335. 
Glutton, Verses on a, 382. 
Goose, Sonnet to a, 190. 
Green Veil, sent toa Lady, with Hammond’s 
Poems, lines on a, 333. 


H 

Hamilton, Inscription for the Monument of, 

32—Ode on witnessing the Burial of, 192. 
Happiness, 48. 
Harriet, Verses to, 319. 
Holly Tree, the, by Southey, 222. 
Horace, Ode III. Lib. 2d Imitation of, 78. 
,» Ode XXX. Lib. 3, translation of, 112. 
» Ode XII. Lib. 1, translation of, 153. 
——, Ode IX. Lib. 1. imitation of, 191. 
, Ode XXII. Lib. 1, translation of, 208. 
, Ode XXXVIII. Lib. 1, translation 
of, 208. 
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Horace, Ode XIV. Lib. LI, translation of, 240. 
, Ode XXII. Lib. Ist, tr translation of 
part of, 400. 

, OdeVII.Lib.4,free translation of, 256. 

Howe, Lord, Epigram on his Victory, 48. 
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Ice and Fire, 352. 
Impromptu, 208. 


‘Infant, new-born, lines to a, from the Ara- 


bic, 128. 
Jefferson, (the Actor) Epigram on, 80. 
Jonson, Ben, Epitaph by, 142. ~ 


L 


Lady, who lamented that she could not sing, 
lines to a, 320. 

, lines to a, with a watch, 352. 

, weeping, lines to a, 367. 

Lafontaine, a fable of, translated, 127. 

Little’s Poem’s, lines on reading, 159. 

Louis the XIV. Inscription on a Medal of, 
translated, 303. 

Love, Plaint, 110. 

Lucio, verses by, 144. 

Lyrical, Latin Verses, 255. 

M 

Malherbe, lines from the French of, 96— 
Rondeau by, 63. 

Mary, lines to, 159. 

lines to, on her Canary Bird, 159 











_ Masonic Ode, 192. 


Meleager, translation from the Greek of, 236. 

Menage, Mons. Latin, Poem by, 333. 

Miss Verses to, 15. 

— MA, Stanzas to, 240. 

Miss * ** ** * Lines to, on bidding good 
night, 416. 

Monument at OldSarum, inscription for a, 285. 

Moore, Thomas, Translation of his Greek 
Ode, 94.—the same imitated, 288.—his 
translation of Anacreon, Ode LXII. 169. 

Moschus, translations from, 94. 


N 
Nabbes, Thomas, Lines by, 352. 
Nelson, Lord, Ode on the Death of, 110.— 
Lines on the death of, by Mr. Fox, 413. 
Nisbet, Dr. President of Dickinson ‘Gotlage: 
Latin Verses on the death of, 336. 


O 
Ode, on the Death of Lieutenant Somers and 
his Companions, at Tripoli, 31. 
——to the German Drama, by Mr. Se- 
ward, 93. 
— to the Venus Urania, 96. 
—— by Lodinus, 112. 
—— from the Greek of Atheneus, 176. 
—— to the Poppy, by Charlotte Smith, 200. 
—— to the Swallow, from Anacreon, 413. 
Otis, Hon. H.G. lines to, 47. 
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Parodies, humourous, 93. 
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(Pastoral Writers, humourous hint to, | 

Petrarch, Stanzas by, found “im the a 
Laura, 29. 

Pious Penitent, the, 398. 

Plautus, translation of a passagé fom, by 
Gifford, 270. 

Poems, French, by Charles D’Orleans, 157 

Pope, original Poem by, 62. 

Psalmodist, the Pathetic, 333. 


R 
Resignation, 63. 
Richelieu, Cardinal, Sonnet to, 63. 
, lines to, 128. 
Rondeau, from the French, 47. 

, by Malherbe, 63. 

Rosamond, description of, 334. 

S 
Sappho’s Ode, Burlesque, Parody on, 108. 
, hew translation of, 366. 
Satirical lines, 383. 
Sea, a Refiection at, 160. 
Sedley, Sir Charles, Stanzas by, 352. 
Segrais, lines from, 80. 
Serena, lines to, with a Rose Bud, 272. 
Scotch Verses, 224. 
Sleigh, Verses for the, 64. 
Smile, the, an Elegy, 176. 
Solomon’s Song, Chap. 8, versified, 406. 
Songs, 79-——142—223—285. 
Song, by Thomas Campbell, 15. 
» by William Hayley, 143. 
—— from the German, 189. 
— “the Yorkshire Concert,” 283. 
ahumourous, on the word ‘* Got,” 304. 
‘* Je pense a vous,’’ 368. 
Sonnet, to a favourite Cat, from Tasso, 111. 
Spider, Stanza to a, by Southey, 204. 
Stanzas, to Iris, 79. 
Stances, par Racan, 80. 
Strawberries, the, 64. 
Suckling, Sir John, Verses by, 49. 
Sweetheart, lines to my, 158. 
Sympathy, 154. 

















T V 
Time, from the French, 63. 
Verses, French, 128. 
, by the Daughter of a Caliph of Spain, 
335. 
, by F. 74. 
———, from the Carrier of the Philadelphia 
Gazette, 76. 
, to my Friend Thomas, 95. 
Virgil’s first Pastoral, new translation of, 207. 


Ww y 
Wish, the, imitated from the Latin of Cow- 
per, 80. 
Wolfe, General, Epitaph on, 208. 
Yorke, Chancellor, Stanzas by, in the manner 
of Waller, 223. 
Yorkshire Concert, the, (a Song) 285. 

















